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Cancer risks for ethylene dibromide (EDB) were estimated by Fitting several linear non¬ 
threshold additive models to data from a gavage bioassay. Risks predicted by these models 
were compared to the observed cancer mortality among a cohort of workers occupationally 
exposed to the same chemical. Models that accounted for the shortened latency period in the 
gavaged rats predicted upper bound risks that were within a factor of 3 of the observed 
cancer deaths. Data from an animal inhalation study of EDB also were compatible with the 
epidemiologic data. These findings contradict those of Ramsey etal. (1978), who reported 
that extrapolation from animal data produced highly exaggerated risk estimates for EDB- 
exposed workers. This paper explores the reasons for these discrepant findings. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

In the absence of adequate human data, quanti¬ 
tative cancer risk assessments have relied heavily on 
extrapolations from animal bioassays conducted at 
comparatively high dose$. (l) The validity of such 
extrapolations has, however, been a source of con¬ 
troversy.^ 8) A case in point is that of ethylene 
dibromide (EDB), a fumigant that, until recently, 
was widely used on grain and citrus products. Re¬ 
sults of an animal bioassay <9) showed EDB to be an 
extremely potent carcinogen when administered by 
gavage. For regulatory purposes, the Carcinogen As¬ 
sessment Group (CAG) of the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency used these bioassay data to esti¬ 
mate human risks from consumption of EDB re¬ 
sidues in i'ood. (1(U1) 

1 California Ihiblic Health Foundation. 2151 Berkeley Way, Room 
515. Berkeley, California 94704. 

2 California ^Department of Health Services, Berkeley, California 
94704. 


Ramsey and associates (2) applied the risk ex¬ 
trapolation model used in an early report of the 
regulatory agency (10) to a cohort of workers at two 
chemical manufacturing plants who were exposed to 
EDB by inhalation, and whose mortality was under 
study. (12) The results of Ramsey etal. suggested a 
wide discrepancy between the observed mortality and 
the risks predicted from the animal gavage data by a 
low-dose-linear extrapolation model. These results 
have been cited as evidence that extrapolations from 
animal bioassays to human real-world exposures are 
implausible and hence contraindicated. <2 " 6,13) 

In this paper we investigate the reasons for the 
apparent discrepancy. Other nonthreshold models 
which are linear at low doses are fitted to the gavage 
data, including the one used in the final risk assess¬ 
ment of the CAG. (U) Models are also fitted to data 
from a more recent inhalation bioassay. (14) The use 
of safety factors is not considered because of the 
limitations of this approach/ 15 * We then apply each 
fitted model to the cohort of EDB-exposed workers 
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and compare the predicted risks to the observed 
cancer mortality. 


2. THE EDB DATA AND THE REPORTED 
DISCREPANCY 

Cancer deaths among workers exposed to EDB 
were reported as not significantly elevated, unless a 
small group with additional exposure to arsenic was 
included. (12) However, in a long-term gavage bioas¬ 
say, (9) and in two inhalation studies (U,16) published 
subsequent to the risk assessment of CAG, EDB 
proved highly carcinogenic. In the two assays (one 
gavage and one inhalation) conducted by the Na¬ 
tional Cancer Institute/National Toxicology Pro¬ 
gram (NCI/NTP), more than 50% of the high-dose 
animals exhibited contact-site tumors (squamous cell 
carcinomas of the stomach from gavage administra¬ 
tion, nasal cavity malignancies of several types from 
inhalation). Both low- and high-dose animals had 
statistically significant excesses of contact-site tumors 
and a variety of tumors remote from the site of 
administration (i.e., systemic tumors). 

A one-hit, nonthreshold model was fitted by the 
CAG (10> to the rat data from the NCI gavage bioas¬ 
say to assess risk from ingestion of EDB-contami- 
nated food. The CAG used squamous cell carcinomas 
of the stomach in male rats and an interspecies 
conversion based on surface area equivalence. In 
developing its risk assessment for public exposure via 
ingestion, the CAG specified that the parameter 
estimates were applicable only for intubation ex¬ 
posure. Different parameter estimates were recom¬ 
mended for dietary exposure and for inhalation ex- 
pcsure (10) (in a later risk assessment of EDB, the 
CAG scientists developed a more sophisticated model 
to deal with the irregularities in the gavage bio- 
assay (1I) ). 

Ramsey et alS 2) applied the one-hit model fitted 
by the CAG to a cohort of 161 employees involved in 
the manufacture of EDB. (12) Exposure was estimated 
by (i) assuming all workers were exposed to time- 
weighted average (TWA) concentrations based on 
measurements made during the 1970s at one of the 
two plants, <l2) and (ii) converting to a continuous 
lifetime equivalent dose using an average weight of 
70 kg. Additionally, it was assumed that both potency 
and biologically effective dose were the same for 
inhalation as for intubation, i.e., no adjustments were 
made for route of exposure. 


The risk of an EDB-induced cancer death v* 
calculated for each worker in the study by Ott et d® 
These were then summed to obtain the number d 
excess cancer deaths predicted by the model. In ifc 
cohort of 161 workers, this model predicted over# 
excess cases of cancer from an exposure of 3.0 ppm, 
or about 50 cases from 0.9 ppm exposure.* 2 * These 
predictions are for the partial lifetimes of the workea 
Given that only eight cancer deaths were observed, 
with a 95% upper bound of 16, these predictions are 
clearly inconsistent with the observed mortality. 

Figure la displays a comparison of (a) observed 
cancer deaths, (b) expected cancer deaths based on 
U.S. white male age-specific rates, and (c) cancer 
deaths predicted by this model. Predictions are shown 
for each of the two assumed exposure levels. Since 
measurements were taken at the Michigan plant only, 
results for the two plants are presented separately. 

In light of this discrepancy between predicted 
and observed cancer mortality in EDB-exposed 
workers, some authors have suggested that extrapo- 
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Fig. 1. Observed, expected, and predicted cancer deaths using 
one-hit model and two animal bioassays of ethylene dibromide. 
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lating from animal bioassay data to predict human 
cancer risks is inappropriate. (3_6) Because data from 
such assays are often the strongest evidence of 
carcinogenicity and usually the only basis available 
for quantification of human risks, alternative ex¬ 
planations should be investigated before drawing such 
a conclusion. These should include the possibilities 
that the assumed exposures in the occupational study 
were too high, that some aspect of the model or its 
application to the workers was inappropriate, or that 
the method for scaling doses between species was 
incorrect. 

lit seems unlikely that the workers’ exposures 
were greatly overestimated. Most of the exposures to 
EDB occurred decades before the measurements were 
taken, suggesting underestimation of exposure. While 
individual work histories or job activities were not 
taken into account, and while it is possible that 
heavily exposed short-term workers were excluded 
and that long-term employees experienced lower ex¬ 
posures than the TWAs, biases due to these factors 
are likely to be less significant than the changes in 
exposure over time. With risk predictions over seven¬ 
fold too high (even using the lower of two estimated 
TWAs), inaccuracies in exposure assessment are un¬ 
likely to explain the inconsistency between observed 
and predicted cancer deaths. We have therefore ex¬ 
plored other potential explanations: deficiencies of 
the model, problems in its application to the workers 
including the different route of exposure, and the 
interspecies conversion factor. 


3. MITHODS AND RESULTS 

A crude extrapolation using direct proportional¬ 
ity from the lowest dosed animals in the gavage 
experiment indicated compatibility between the ani¬ 
mal and occupational data. The low-dose gavaged 
rats received 5.37 mg/kg/day (in human equivalent) 
and developed 60% more tumors than the control 
rats. The average worktime dose in the occupational 
study was 4.6 mg/kg/day, which amounts to only 
0.35 mg/kg/day when averaged over their lives. This 
represents about 0.065 of the rats’ dose, implying an 
excess risk of 0.04 for each worker (0.065x0.6), or 
about six extra cancer deaths in the cohort of 161, 
where three excess cancer deaths were seen. 

We further compared the observed cancer deaths 
among workers in the study by Ott etalS l2) with 
predictions from several linear nonthreshold models. 
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using data from both the NCI inhalation bioassay (l4) 
and the NCI gavage bioassay. <9) The following mod¬ 
els were used: the one-hit model and the multistage" 
model were fitted to the inhalation bioassay data; the 
multistage model incorporating time-to-tumor data, 
the multistage model with variable dosing, and the 
proportional hazards model were fitted to the gavage 
data. In each case the fitted extrapolation model was 
applied to the workers’ exposure to obtain predicted 
cancer risks, which were then compared with ob¬ 
served cancer deaths in the EDB-exposed cohort. For 
the inhalation bioassay, nasal cavity malignancies in 
male rats represented the most sensitive site, sex, and 
species. To simplify comparison, we made the same 
exposure assumptions as Ramsey et ai y {2) with the 
exception that the model incorporating variable dos¬ 
ing and the Cox model do not assume that average 
lifetime dose is the determinant of risk. Also, while 
CAG used data from only the low-dose animals in 
the gavage study, these analyses used data from all 
dosed animals. 

3*1. Inhalation Data: Two Models 

The one-hit, nonthreshold model takes the form 

P(d)-~ P( 0) = 1 — exp( — fi'd) 

where P(d) represents average lifetime cancer risk 
for an individual exposed to dose d , P( 0) is the 
background lifetime cancer risk, and /? is the un¬ 
known parameter for carcinogenic potency (i.e., 
mortality per unit dose) of the substance. When 
fitted to the inhalation bioassay data using Global 82 
software, <17) this model predicted upper limits of 1.2 
and 0*7 excess cancer deaths among the exposed 
workers at the Texas and Michigan plants, respec¬ 
tively, assuming EDB concentrations averaged 3.0 
ppm for all workers at both plants. Since the inhala¬ 
tion experiment ran for the full two years, and since 
most of the animals were sacrificed at term, the 
calculation of partial lifetime risks for the workers 
was based on the exponent for time (or age) depen¬ 
dence of cancer risk obtained from the gavage data. 
Other researchers have estimated similar values for 
the age dependence of human cancer (i8,19) ; using 
smaller values as reported for lung cancer by Doll 
and Peto* 20 * did not substantially alter the results. As 
shown in Table I and Fig. lb, when the small excess 
risks predicted by this model were added to the 
expected deaths, the resulting total predicted cancer 
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Table L Numbers of Cancer Deaths Predicted by Linear Nomhreshold Models Fitted 

to Inhalation Data 





Excess predicted 6 by one-hit model 


Observed 

Omitted 

With tumors found at terminal sacrifice: 

Included 


(95% Cl) 

Expected 0 

0.9 ppm 3.0 ppm 0.9 ppm 3.0 ppm 

Texas 

Michigan 

3 C (0.6—8.8} 

5 (1.6-11.7) 

3.6 

2.2 

0.13 rf (0.17)' 0.44(0.57) 0.30(0.38) 1.00(1.25) 
0.08 (0.10) 0.26(0.33) 0.17(0.22) 0.58(0.72) 


ff From U.S. white male age- and calendar-year-specific mortality rates. 

6 Models were fitted to inhalation data using Global 82 software published by Crump and Howe 
(1982). Proportion with tumors was based on life table adjustment. Animals who died prior to 
the first tumor were not included. 

c Included one arteriosclerotic heart disease death with lymph node malignancy (see Ref. 2). 

^ Maximum likelihood estimates. 

‘‘Numbers in parentheses are upper 95% confidence limits. 


mortality was close to the observed mortality among 
the EDB-exposed workers. 

The multistage model generalizes the one-hit 
model by allowing for nonlinear terms in the hazard 
rate of cancer death. This model is of the form 

P(d)-P(Q)^l-tx ? [-{0 l -d + ^d 2 +—)] 

with ft the unknown parameters. When fitted to the 
inhalation data, the linearized multistage model pre¬ 
dicted identical risks, that is, the strong linearity in 
the data dictated that the best fit was the one-hit 
model. 


3.2. Gavage Data: Three Models 

The gavage bioassay was marked by severe early 
mortality from both toxic and carcinogenic effects of 
the high doses of EDB: one-third of the high-dose 
animals died by the 15th week. The two-year bioas¬ 
say was therefore., terminated before fte ep/J of dte 

hi I /> d In Ufijti'.i Int lit*- 'ilihltHiwi itlt-Hfftm nnd 

> him * i liifiii'M*. « VMiwhoH nt ilw Muliistoy/: 
wn'frl tin ofponitmg flic Mifviva! times of the animals 
(denoted multistage with time-to-tumor model) was 
fitted to these data using Weibull 82 software. The 
form of this model is 

P{d)-P{ 0 ) 

= 1 — exp[-4- fil'd 2 + •• •)( ? “ *o) ] 

where t represents time since first exposure and f 0 
represents the latency period. Thus, ft and to are 


parameters to be estimated. Using this model, the 
upper-limit predictions were two to three times the 
observed cancer deaths assuming exposures of 3.0 
ppm: 11.9 and 3.9 excess cancer deaths at the Texas 
and Michigan plants, respectively. 

In response to the early mortality, dosing was 
stopped for the high-dose animals, and subsequently 
a variable dosing pattern was instituted for this group. 
Zeise and Crouch, (22) Thorslund, (23) and Crump and 
Howe (24) developed a special case of the Armitage- 
Doll multistage model for carcinogenesis, which in¬ 
corporated such a variable dosing regimen. This 
model was used in the CAG’s final risk assessment 
for EDB, (U) and took the form 

P(d)-P( 0) 

-1-exp [-(f}. d )[(t-sy-(!-/)']] 

where r is the age at start of exposure, / is the age at 
end of exposure, t is the age at end of observation 
period, and d is the daily dose from age s to f. 
y//w hHwt io (hi gavage data, this model gave 
predictions that were similar to those of the time-to- 
turnor model: 10.4 and 5.5 excess cancer deaths at 
the Texas and Michigan plants, respectively, assum¬ 
ing concentrations of EDB averaged 3.0 ppm (see 
Table II). Thus, a variable dosing schedule did not 
significantly influence the risk projections. 

The Cox proportional hazards model differs from 
the previously described models by treating the in¬ 
crease in risk as a multiplicative rather than an 
additive effect. The model takes the form* 

P(d, t ) =l-expf- J\(d u ,u) 9u 
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TaMe IL Numbers of Cancer Deaths Predicted by Multistage 
Model Adapted for Variable Dosing Fitted to Gavage Data 




Number of Cancer Deaths 



Observed 
(95% Cl) 

Expected" 

Excess predicted by model h 
0.9 ppm 3.0 ppm 

Texas 

3 r (0.6-8.8) 

3.6 

2.84 rf (3.49)' 

8.65 (10.42) 

Michigan 

5 (1.6-11.7) 

2.2 

1.95 (2.33) 

4.84 (5.53) 


"From U.S. white male age- and calendar-year-specific mortality 
rates. 

^Multistage model adapted for variable dosing (Ref. 11). 
r Includes one arteriosclerotic heart disease death with lymph node 
malignancy (see Ref. 2). 

‘'Maximum likelihood estimates. 
e Numbers in parentheses are upper 95% confidence limits. 

where P{d y t) represents the risk by time = f, for a 
dosing pattern d , and \{d u , u) represents the in¬ 
stantaneous hazard at time u due to dose = </ u 
(== dose between 0 and u). Furthermore, this model 
assumes that the hazard for an exposed individual is 
proportional to the base-line hazard at all times: 

A(rf,/)«/(rf)-A(0,0 

(Dose can be a function of time or not.) This model 
has been used recently as a basis for developing and 
comparing potencies from animal carcinogenicity 
bioassays. (26_2S) The function f(d) is taken to be 
linear: (1 + The following steps implemented 
this model: 

a. The parameter /? was estimated from the 
animal gavage data. 

b. For each worker j\ the integrated base-line 
hazard, Hj( 0), was determined using age-. 
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race-, sex-, and caiendar-year-specific rates 
for U.S. males. 

c. The predicted excess probability of a cancer 
death for worker j at dose = d was derived 
using Hj{ 0), the estimate for 0, and the pro¬ 
portional hazards assumption: 

P{dj) + P( 0) = 1 -exp{ -\fidj) ■ [tf y (0)]} 

d. The predicted number of excess cancer deaths 
for the cohort was obtained by summing the 
risks over all workers in the cohort. 

Unlike the previously discussed models, the Cox 
proportional hazards model assumes that the excess 
risk is a function of the background rates. Since EDB 
is not expected to affect all cancer sites uniformly, 
two potential sites were selected for extrapolation: 
lung and stomach. 

The excess lung cancer deaths predicted by the 
Cox model assuming that EDB concentrations aver¬ 
aged 3.0 ppm were 46.8 and 22.1 for the Texas and 
Michigan plants, respectively; predicted excess stom¬ 
ach cancer deaths were 17.8 and 9.5. These predict¬ 
ions are maximum likelihood estimates; because of 
the strong monotonicity of the gavage data, the vari¬ 
ance was too unstable to derive a reliable confidence 
interval. The high lung cancer predictions were simi¬ 
lar to those of the one-hit model fitted to the gavage 
data. 

Tables III and IV summarize the risk predic¬ 
tions from all of the models discussed above. For 
simplicity of presentation. Table III assumes 0.9 ppm 
exposure, and Table IV assumes 3.0 ppm exposure. 


Table III. Total" Cancer Deaths Predicted* by Several Models for EDB-Ex posed Workers* - 
Models fitted to gavage data 


Models fitted to inhalation data 



Observed cancer 
deaths 

One-hit 

hazards 

Multistage with 
time-to-tumor 

Multistage with 
variable dosing 

One-hit: terminal sacrifice tumor: 

Stomach 

Lung 

Omitted 

Included 

Texas 

3 

38.6 

10.4 

31.4 

7.7 

7.1 

3.8 

4.0 

Michigan 

5 

21.2 

5.9 

13.0 

3.5 

4.5 

2.3 

2.4 

Overall 

8 

59.8 

16.3 

44.4 

11.2 

11.6 

6.1 

6.4 


•Total cancer deaths “ [expected + predicted excess). 

* Other assumptions are described in the text. Values in the table represent upper 95% confidence limits, except for the proportional hazards model.: 
which the variance estimates were too unstable to derive an upper confidence limit 
f Assumes 0.9 ppm exposure during time employed. 
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Table IV. For Total 0 Cancer Deaths Predicted** by Several Models for EDB-Ex posed Workers* 

Models fitted to gavage data 


Proportional Models fitted to inhalation daa 

Observed cancer ha2ards Multistage with Multistage with One-hit; tenninal »acrifice nimo, 



deaths 

One-hit 

Stomach 

Lung 

time-to-tumor 

variable dosing 

Omitted 

Included 

Texas 

3 

56.6 

21.4 

50.4 

15.5 

14.0 

4.2 

4.9 

Miclug;an 

5 

34.2 

11.7 

24.3 

6.1 

7.7 

2.5 

2.9 

Overall 

8 

90.8 

34.5 

74.7 

21.6 

21.7 

6.7 

7.8 


"Total cancer deaths =» [expected + predicted excess]. 

h Other assumptions are described in the text. Values in the table represent upper 95% confidence limits, except for the proportional hazards model. 

which the variance estimates were too unstable to derive an upper confidence limit 
r Assumes 3.0 ppm exposure during time employed. 


Table V, Effect of Interspecies Dose Conversion Factor on Cancer 
Risk Predictions 0 

Dose equivalence by 

Predicted excess cancer deaths mg/kg/day mg/kg 2/3 /day 


Texas 


0.9 pm 

0.8 

4.1 

3.0 ppm 

2.6 

11.9 

Michigan 



0.9 ppm 

0.3 

1.3 

3.0 ppm 

0.8 

3.9 


"Time-to-tumor model fitted to gavage data. Values in the table 
represent upper 95% confidence limits. 


3 3. Interspecies Scaling Factor 

As noted, the gavage analyses used surface area 
to scale the doses from animals to man. To investi¬ 
gate the role of the interspecies scaling factor we 
repeated the analysis that fitted the multistage with 
time-to-tumor model to the NCI gavage bioassay 
data, using mg/(kg body weight)/day equivalence 
rather than surface area equivalence. A compari¬ 
son of these two analyses is shown in Table V. Sur¬ 
face area equivalence yielded risk estimates that 
were about five times larger than those based on 
mg/kg/ciay equivalence. 


4. DISCUSSION 

The Large uncertainty in risk assessment due to 
extrapolating between high and low doses is of con¬ 
siderable concern. Unfortunately, the only feasible 
way to conduct a sensitive animal bioassay is to use 
high doses, since the risks at low doses generally 


cannot be detected unless many thousands of animals 
are treated; nevertheless, such risks may be of con¬ 
siderable public health concern if exposures are 
widespread. Thus, the uncertainty of high-to-low dose 
extrapolation is unavoidable. One result of this inves¬ 
tigation was to develop a means of narrowing the 
range of uncertainty by comparing model-based 
estimates derived from animal data to the observa¬ 
tions in epidemiologic studies. 

All the linear nonthreshold additive risk models 
considered here for extrapolating human cancer risks 
from animal bioassay data performed well when 
validated against the mortality of EDB-exposed 
workers. That is, the predictions are compatible with 
the reported cancer deaths in the occupational study 
of Ott and colleagues. (12> Even a crude extrapolation 
using direct proportionality, which is equivalent to 
drawing a straight line between zero excess risk at 
zero dose and the excess tumor rate in the low-dose 
rats, gave plausible risk estimates when compared to 
the epidemiologic data. This compatibility contrasts 
sharply with the findings of Ramsey and co- 
workers.*^ We discuss the reasons for this difference 
and the implications of our findings. 


4.1. Choice of Model 

On theoretical grounds, the multistage model for 
variable dosing and time-dependent risk appears to 
be the most appropriate of the additive models for 
the analysis of the EDB gavage data. This is because 
it utilizes the full information on both survival times 
and dosing pattern and makes no assumptions re¬ 
garding dose rate. Considering the uncertainties in¬ 
volved in risk extrapolation it is apparent that the 


^^Soii£ce-.https://www.industrydocuments. ucsf.edu/docs/lzbl0000 
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predictions of this model are fully compatible with 
the observed mortality in the EDB-exposed cohort. 

The proportional hazards model, also sensitive 
to both the survival times and the variable dosing, 
gave rather high risks, particularly if one assumes its 
effect to be on lung cancer, the site of contact for 
occupational exposure. This was due to the depen¬ 
dence of the model predictions on background rates 
in humans, when the model parameters were esti¬ 
mated from an animal experiment in which the back¬ 
ground rate was zero. It is also rare for an agent that 
induces lung cancer to affect the background rates, 
which are primarily due to smoking, in a multiplica¬ 
tive way. Asbestos is a notable exception. (29) On the 
other hand, at the low exposure estimate (0.9 ppm), 
assuming EDB’s effect is on stomach cancer, the 
predictions are compatible with the observed cancer 
deaths, at the one plant where measurements were 
taken (Michigan). Without knowledge of the site of 
EDB’s carcinogenic activity in humans, it is difficult 
to say whether this model is compatible with the 
epidemiologic data. 

‘Tie multistage model with time-to-tumor yields 
very similar risk estimates as the model that also 
incorporates the variable dosing pattern, suggesting 
that ithe variable dosing was not an important factor 
in the potency of EDB in the gavage bioassay. With 
the 3.0 exposure estimate, overall predictions were 

about three times the observed mortality among the 
workers. Thus, because the workers’ exposure begins 
comparatively late in life, the additive models which 
incorporate information on time since exposure be¬ 
gins provide a far better fit to the worker data than 
those models that do not. 

Wiiile numerous other models (probit, Weibull, 
logit, etc.) have been advocated for extrapolation, we 
have limited our analyses to those with the property 
of being linear at low doses. Such curves will yield an 
upper bound for the risk at low doses (30 “ 32) and thus 
provide a health-protective basis for regulatory deci¬ 
sion making. 

It should be emphasized that risk assessment 
makes no claim to providing precise predictions, but 
rather seeks to generate ball-park estimates. These 
estimates are intended as plausible upper bounds of 
risk, restricting discussion to models used with the 
gavage data, the one-hit model predicts implausible 
risks, as does the proportional hazards model using 
lung cancer deaths, while both the variable dosing and 
the time-to-tumor forms of the multistage model are 
compatible with the epidemiologic data. We conclude 
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that the gavage data are not inherently incompatible 
with the workers’ cancer mortality experience. 

The inhalation bioassay was not fraught with 
the complications of high early mortality and a re¬ 
duced latency period. This may partially explain why 
the one-hit model (without an adjustment for latency) 
applied to the inhalation data predicted cancer risks 
that were fully compatible with the epidemiologic 
study. The importance of the latency period is under¬ 
scored by the fact that most of the tumors observed 
in the inhalation bioassay were discovered at termi¬ 
nal sacrifice. If we were to exclude such tumors, the 
predicted excess risks from this bioassay would be 
halved. 

4.2. Route of Exposure 

When the doses in the inhalation study were 
converted to units of mg/kg/day, they were in fact 
larger than the doses of the gavage study (see Table 
VI). The time on the study was about double the 
duration of the gavage bioassay, while the probabil¬ 
ity of developing tumors was comparable to the 
probability in the gavage study if one includes the 
tumors found at terminal sacrifice (104 weeks in the 
inhalation bioassay). Thus, the gavage study is dis¬ 
tinguished from the inhalation study by lower doses, 

Table VI. A Comparison of Two Carcinogenicity Bioassays: 


Gavage and Inhalation 


Controls 

Low dose 

High dose 

Gavage 




Dose" 

0 

5.37 

6.66 

Response (crude) 

0/20 

30/50 

25/49 

P (response) 6 

0.0 

0.61 

0.75 

Weeks on study 




Mean 

53 

45 

31 

Median 

49 

47 

36 

Inhalation 




Dose" 

0 

9.56 

38.24 

Response*" (crude) 

0/20 

2/48 24/48 

39/49 

P (response) 6 

0.0 

0.05 0.65 

0.91 

Weeks on study 




Mean 

103 

98 

76 

Median 

104 

104 

80 


"Doses are in mg/kg/day averaged over the lifetime, convened to 
human equivalent using surface area as the basis for intcrspccies 
scaling. 

* Kaplan-Meier probabilities. 

r Response rates for Jow*dose rats in the inhalation study were 
derived excluding (2/48) and including (24/48) tumors found at 
terminal sacrifice. 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/lzblOOOO 
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a higher carcinogenic potency manifested as much 
shorter latencies, and greater subchronic toxicity. 

The high carcinogenic potency in the gavage 
bioassay was driven largely by the shortened laten¬ 
cies. Adjusting for latency was especially crucial for 
accurately estimating risks to those whose exposure 
began late in life. Since even those models incorpo¬ 
rating latency period produced larger gavage-based 
risk estimates than models fitted to the inhalation 
data, it is possible that extrapolating from the inhala¬ 
tion bioassay underestimates the effects of EDB in 
humans. That is, humans are potentially as sensitive 
as the most sensitive site, sex, and species observed in 
a bioassay using any route. When data from more 
than one route are available, a risk assessment for 
human exposure can be based on data from the same 
route of exposure as that of the humans, if this same 
route leads to a positive dose-response and other 
factors are equal (e.g., statistical power of the study, 
species or strain sensitivity). If, however, bioassay 
data using a route different from that of the human 
exposures show a higher potency, these data should 
not be rejected outright. In the interest of protecting 
the public health, the bioassay data showing the 
higher potency should be considered carefully, in 
conjunction with pharmacokinetic data that may shed 
light on species and route differences. 

4.3. llnterspecies Conversion 

As demonstrated in Table VI, the mg/unit 
surface area basis for scaling doses between animals 
and man yields higher risks for humans than the use 
of mg/kg body weight. Thus, even the one-hit model 
would have predicted risks compatible with the 
workers’ mortality, had body weight been used as the 
scaling factor. In a comprehensive review of the 
interspecies scaling issue, Davidson et a/. (33) conclude 
that surface area scaling is most likely to provide the 
correct, scaling for carcinogenicity because toxico¬ 
logic, metabolic, and pharmacokinetic data correlate 
best when body weight is raised to the power 2/3 or 
3/4. V/ith respect to EDB, two lines of argument 
lead to the conclusion that surface area is likely to be 
the appropriate basis, (i) EDB acts as a carcinogen at 
sites apart from point of contact; based on experi¬ 
mental data, at least one pathway involves activation 
by the cytochrome P-450 mixed function oxidase 
system/ 341 (ii) Contact-site tumors were the most 
sensitive site for EDB, and the surface area of this 
target site is proportional to the body surface area. 


5. GENERAL IMPLICATIONS 

While the relationship between the quantitative 
aspects of laboratory animal carcinogenesis and hu¬ 
man carcinogenesis remains to be delineated, there is 
evidence that the two may not be far apart for at 
least some agents. Rowe and Springer (35) showed 
animal-based estimates of asbestos-induced carcino¬ 
genic potency to be within the range of human-based 
estimates from several studies. Similarly, animal- and 
human-based estimates derived for the carcinogenic 
potency of benzene (36) and gasoline (37) were re¬ 
markably close. An analysis similar to the one pre¬ 
sented here indicated compatibility between a risk 
assessment for ethylene oxide based on rat mono¬ 
nuclear cell leukemias and leukemias observed in two 
cohorts of workers involved in the manufacture of 
ethylene oxide. (38) Crouch and Wilson compared" 
potency estimates based on human data to estimates 
based on rat and mouse data, and found that in 
about 2/3 of the comparisons, the estimates differed 
by less than one order of magnitude/ 391 These find- . 
ings are in direct contradiction to the claims of some 
scientists* 3 ’ 4 * 7 ’ 81 that animal-to-human extrapolations 
have no scientific basis. 

In response to reports of a high correlation 
between rat and mouse carcinogenic potencies/ 39 " 411 
Bernstein et alS A2) have shown that rat-mice potency 
correlations are an artifact of the way doses are 
determined for the bioassays. Since human doses are 
not established by experimental protocol, similar 
potencies for animals and humans are unlikely to be 
an artifact. 

The present paper adds further empirical evi¬ 
dence that quantitative data from animal carcinogen¬ 
icity studies are a reasonable basis for estimating 
human cancer risks, and that linear nonthreshold 
additive models provide a practical means for such 
risk estimation. This should not be construed to 
mean that human and animal data will necessarily be 
consistent. Species differences for some compounds 
are supported on both theoretical and empirical 
grounds. When comparing bioassays of the same 
chemical performed in different species, 
potencies may differ by more than an order of magni¬ 
tude/ 39 '’ 41 ’ 43 '^ On the other hand, even if the true 
carcinogenic potencies for two species are close, the 
estimated potencies may not be. This is because 
assumptions are required wherever the data are lack¬ 
ing. 

Well-conducted epidemiologic studies of those 
occupationally exposed to compounds present at 
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much lower levels in the environment provide crucial 
information to environmental health professionals 
and risk assessors. Even when such studies yield 
negative results in a hypothesis test, they can serve as 
a check on the plausibility of animal-based risk 
estimates. Clearly inappropriate models or assump¬ 
tions can be discarded, and greater confidence can 
then be placed in the final risk assessment. Towards 
thiis end, occupational studies require more attention 
to exposure estimation than has generally been the 
case in the past, and continuing follow-up of exposed 
cohorts. Twelve years have passed since the closing 
date of follow-up in the study by Ott et alS n) While 
we urge the collection and analysis of such data, we 
would also emphasize that even in the absence of 
human data, the continued use of animal data is 
appropriate. 

The field of carcinogenic risk assessment is in its 
infancy. The primitiveness of methodology echoes 
the lack of a clear theory of carcinogenesis. However, 
the gaps in knowledge and the uncertainties in meth¬ 
ods do not constitute sufficient justification for 
abandoning efforts to provide the public with plausi¬ 
ble upper bounds for cancer risks due to environ¬ 
mental chemical exposures. For a large number of 
such exposures, these estimates will necessarily be 
based on animal data. When quantified human ex¬ 
posure data are available and are related to cancer 
risk, these data can be useful either as a basis for 
extrapolation or as a standard for assessing the 
plausibility of risk estimates based on animal data 
alone. 


6. SUMMARY 

Critics of cancer risk projections based on animal 
bioassays frequently make reference to negative epi¬ 
demiologic findings, and to reports such as that by 
Ramsey et alS 2) The analyses presented here demon¬ 
strate that low-dose extrapolations using linear non¬ 
threshold additive models are not intrinsically dis¬ 
crepant with epidemiologic observations of cancer 
mortality. 

Additive risk models fitted to data from both 
gavage and inhalation bioassays predicted risks that 
were plausible when compared to published data 
from an epidemiologic study of EDB-exposed work¬ 
ers. However, in rats, EDB is a more potent carcino¬ 
gen by gavage than by inhalation, with the higher 
potency manifested in shortened latency periods. Be¬ 
cause of the shortened latency period, only models 
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incorporating age at start of exposure were ap¬ 
propriate for the purpose of applying a risk assess¬ 
ment based on the gavage data to workers whose 
exposure began late in life. Application of a multi¬ 
plicative model gave implausibly high risk estimates 
when using lung cancers, though this may have been 
due to the choice of the wrong target site in humans. 
Thus, the previously reported overestimate of risk to 
workers occupationally exposed to EDB was due to a 
failure to consider their age at start of exposure when 
extrapolating from an animal bioassay with an ex¬ 
ceedingly short latency period. 

In the absence of viable alternatives, the results 
of this investigation support continued use of animal 
extrapolations to predict human cancer risks from 
environmental chemicals. Epidemiologic data with 
quantified exposure estimates can serve as an em¬ 
pirical standard for assessing the plausibility of ex¬ 
trapolation models. Linear nonthreshold additive 
models have been shown to provide plausible upper 
bounds when applied with due consideration to the 
quality of the data from the animal bioassays. 
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